,6                       THE WORSHIP OF TREES                   CHAP,

Sacred Wanika of Eastern Africa pay special honour to the spirits
trees in of coco-nut palms in return for the many benefits conferred
S$a%nd on them by the trees. To cut down a coco-nut palm is an
Patagonia. inexpiable offence, equivalent to matricide. They sacrifice
to the tree on many occasions. When a man in gathering
the coco-nuts has fallen from the palm, they attribute it to
the wrath of the tree-spirit, and resort to the oddest means
of appeasing him.1 The Masai particularly reverence the
subugo tree, the bark of which has medical properties, and a
species of parasitic fig which they call retete. The green figs
are eaten by boys and girls, and older people propitiate
the tree by pouring the blood of a goat at the foot of the
trunk and strewing grass on the branches.2 The natives of
the Bissagos Islands, off the west coast of Africa, sacrifice
dogs, cocks, and oxen to their sacred trees, but they eat
the flesh of the victims and leave only the horns, fastened to
the trees, for the spirits.3 In a Turkish village of Northern
Syria there is a very old oak-tree which the people worship,
burning incense to it and bringing offerings as they would to
a shrine.4 In Patagonia, between the Rio Negro and the
Rio Colorado, there stands solitary an ancient acacia-tree
with a gnarled and hollow trunk. The Indians revere it as
the abode of a spirit, and hang offerings of blankets, ponchos,
ribbons, and coloured threads on it, so that the tree presents
the aspect of an old clothes' shop, the tattered, weather-worn
garments drooping sadly from the boughs. No Indian
passes it without leaving something, if it be only a little
horse-hair which he ties to a branch. The hollow trunk
contains offerings of tobacco, beads, and sometimes coins,
But the best evidence of the sanctity of the tree are the
bleached skeletons of many horses which have been killed in
honour of the spirit; for the horse is the most precious
sacrifice that these Indians can offer. They slaughter the
animal also to propitiate the spirits of the deep and rapid
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